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The Traveller. 


(Wrttten expressly for the Kaleidoscope by one of our Readers, now 
residing at St. Andrew’s, New Brunswick.] 





NEW BRUNSWICK. 
—>_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

The province of New Brunswick is situated at the head 
of the Bay of Fundy, and connected with that of Nova 
Scotia by an isthmus about twenty miles wide, which forms 
its eastern boundary. It is bounded on the north-east by 
Canada, and on the west by the United States. By the 
last census it contains 80,000 inhabitants. New Bruns- 
wick was constituted a distinct province from that of Nova 
Scotia about the year 1784. The first General Assembly 
of its legislature was held at St. John’s, in 1786. The in- 
habitants, at this period, were principally refugees, who 
fled from the United States at the commencement of the 
Revolution ; and numbers made large sacrifices to pre- 
serve, inviolate, those principles in which. they had been 
educated. 

The soil is generally of a good quality, a great portion 
of it free from stone, is easily tilled, and very productive. 
The forests are composed of beech, elm, oak, black, white, 
and yellow birch, larch, hacmetac or juniper, cedar, hem- 
lock, and fir. 

The temperature, or rather the intemperature, is the 
most equivocal of any part of the world. The following 
medium meteorological will give an idea of the great 
changes to which it has been subject : 





Year. Jaa. | Feb. Mar.! Apr.| May. Jane July.| Aug. Sept. Get. Nov. Dec. 
isiefas 087 las aalta tleo Glo7 clés ols7 vols zalaa ol 0 bn 75 
1815..|22 75|19 6133 0138 0|47 75166 «|82 0/59 $155 9144 0] 9 2528 75 
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The aborigines were Indians, similar to those found in 
other parts of North America. They are generally indo- 
lent, and wander from one part of the country to the 
other, in all the abjectness of deplorable stupidity. The 
attempts to improve their condition have not only been 
abortive, but productive of evil, by lessening their little 
energy, and teaching them to expect, by begging, what 
they ought to obtain by common industry. They are all 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion; extremely bigotted 
and superstitious. Their priests have an ascendancy over 
them which checks, in some measure, their propensity to 
strong drink. Through the medium of these persons, 
who are actively intelligent, ought, certainly, all benefits, 
or what may be intended as such, to be conveyed to them. 
Their ingenuity is nearly limited to the composition of 
trifling articles of bark and porcupines’ quills. Much art 
is, however, displayed in the construction and manage 
ment of their canoes. The writer has seen them ride out 


shore, when vessels of two or three hundred tons burthen 
have been considered in imminent danger. Their honesty, 
which is exemplified in many instances, appears to arise 
from apathy; and, if the remaining few possessed suffi- 
cient activity to follow their brethren to the less-frequented 
wilds of Labradore, Canada, Cape Breton, and New- 
foundland, the province would be altogether relieved of a 
useless, idle, filthy race, whose disposition to ramble, and 
distaste to all social comforts and civilized life, forms a 
prominent trait in their characters. One instance, alone, 
will show the impossibility of enticing the Indians to any 
plan suggested by our ideas of decency andcomfort. The 
Government of Massachusetts (contiguous to the State of 
Maine, which adjoins this province) granted to about fifty 
families, under the immediate inspection of a respectable 
missionary, 200 acres of excellent land, improved for their 
use; and, asa further inducement, built them a chapel. 
Ten years dfd this people hold their fair possessions, wit- 
nessing the progress of the surrounding settlers, from po- 
verty to respectable ease, without the least effort to benefit 
by their example. These, their characteristic traits, are 
unalterable. They hunt, clothe, and build, the same as 
usual; and, I believe, not one of them ever exhibited the 
least disposition to the mechanical arts. The banks oppo- 
site the shore abound in excellent fish ; cod, hallibut, pol- 
luch, and various others, 

Fredericton, the capital, is situated about ninety miles 
up the river St. John, the largest river in the province. 
The city of St. John, at its mouth, is a fine growing town, 
containing about 9,000 inhabitants. I[t stands on an irre- 
gular descent, with a southern aspect; and, on entering 
the river, presents an agreeable and imposing appearance. 

Patridge Island, two miles southward of the city, an- 
swers the double purpose of protecting the harbour, and 
(by its light-house) guiding the mariner to his place of des- 
tination. The lantern is 120 feet above the sea level, and 
the light is tolerably good. 

The river branches many hundred miles, zig-zag, 

through a country abounding in excellent timber, coal, 
limestone, and other minerals, with lands favourable to 
agriculture,—resources that will, if properly managed, 
enrich the city and increase its consequence. Fifty thou- 
sand barrels of salmon and herrings have been taken and 
cured here in one season. These productions are chiefly 
exported to the West India islands, in exchange for rum, 
sugar, molasses, &c. , 
Saint Andrew’s is a small neat town, within a mile and 
a half of the United States. It contains 2300 inhabitants, 
who are loyal ana enterprising. Ship-building, the ex- 
portation of boards, planks, timber, and other productions 
of the country, is their chief employment. Petitions, 
praying that restrictions may be taken off the staple articles 
of trade, have recently been forwarded to his Majesty's 
Government in England, which, if complied with, will 
confer prosperity-on the exertions of an industrious and 
deserving people. 
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reception of ordinary-sized ships. It is sheltered on all 
quarters from the wind; and a fine bay, on the outside, 
affords an excellent protection for thousands of the largest 
vessels, which might here anchor in perfect security. 

At the erection of this province Thomas Carleton, Esq. 
was appointed Captain General and Governor in Chief. 
Sir Guy Carleton (since Lord Dorchester) having been 
appointed Governor of this and the adjacent provinces, in 
May, 1786, the said Thomas Carleton, Esq. was ap- 
pointed Licutenant Governor. Since that period, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen have administered the Government : 


Gabriel Ludlow, Esq. ......sssseeesseeeeee+e 1803 to 1808 
Edward Winslow, Esq. ...... 







Major-General Martin Hunter ............1808 — 1812° 
Major-General Geo. Stracey Smyth ......1812 1813 
Major-General Sir Thos. Saumerer ......1813 1814 
Major-General Geo. Stracey Smyth,......1814 1816 
Lieut.-Col. Harris William Hailes ......1816 1817 
Major-General Geo. Stracey Smyth ......1817 1823 
Ward Chipman, Esq, .....:.cccceeeeceseeeee 1823 1824 


John Murray Bliss, Esq......sseeeeeeeeeeee 1BSh 
until the arrival, in August, 1824, of his present Excel- 
lency Major-General Sir Howard Douglas, who is now in 
the administration of thisGovernment. The fondest hopes 
have been cherished by this most judicious appointment. 
On his arrival in the province every heart was dilated with 
gratitude towards his Majesty’s Government for its wis- 
dom in selecting an amiable and competent gentleman for 
this important administration. Suffice it to say, the best 
anticipations were more than realised; and Sir Howard 
reigns in the hearts of his people. 

The taste for literature is daily increasing. A handsome 
grant was recently made from his Majesty's casual revenu: 
towards the support of a college, which is to be erected in 
Fredericton. ‘This grant has met with cc-operation by 
another, from the legislative Government here. \ 

The appointment of the clergy and their salaries (at 
least such as belong to the Established Church of England) 
rests with the ‘* Society for promoting Christian knowledge : 
in foreign parts.” Some few have been graduated at 
King’s College, in Nova Scotia; some are itinerant; and 
there are few parishes but derive benefit from their minis- 
try. The Scotch clergy are respectable, and ably sup- 
perted. 

There are five papers published in this colony. The 
Royal Gazette, the St. Andrew’s Herald, the Star, the 
Courier, and the City Gazette. The subscribers to them 
daily increase; and a general wish is displayed to procure 
the local newspapers. 

The commerce of the country is fast increasing. Pros. 
perity, which, for a while, had taken its departure, again 





* With the exception of the time he was absengin Nova 
Scotia, in the military command there, during which the Go. 
vernment devolved, by the Royal instructions, upon the offi- 
cer commanding the troops for the time being, and was ad- 
ministered as follows:—By Licut.-Col, Geo. Johnston, from 
Dec. 1808, to April, 1809. Major-Gen. Wm. Balfour, from 11th 
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begins to shine upon us. Important benefits will result 
from the removal of certain restrictions, proposed by your 
enterprising representative, Mr. Huskisson, who has ren- 
dered himself as popular in this part of the world as he 
possibly can be in ** the good old town of Liverpool.” 


The following is an account of the ships and vessels en- 
tered inwards, and cleared outwards, in this Province, in 
the year 1824. 

















INWARDS. 

Ports. \No. of Vessels. | Tons. | Men. 
RNID 5 655506004005 Pleo ess 432... | 04,248] 4,192 
EI onn6cncccdvesdeceteolonsead 327....| 96,601) 4,274 
RAS. ..000050.008088400> lesen 33... ‘| 6,143] 302 
Richibucto.:.. 66 .e cece ce eeee eeceve 86..--; 17,460] 830 
BhEAiae +220. eescececccrcsevev coves 19..--| 4,018] 208 
Restigouche «+... ..6.. secre es levee % Brees } 2,226 118 
Dorchester... +6. - 0-0. cee ce teen eens 4e0--} 841 37 
Saint Audrew's-.-....---eeeeee oe jeeee 151---. | 29,687 1,406 

ee EP EET EO PORTL ETE |..+ 1,070--+ - '251,254]11,367 
OUTWARDS. 

Ports. e. No. of Versele | Tons. | Men. 
Balint John's «66. eee ccc eee eeee weer -+ 417+--.|152,300) 4,198 
Miramich| «<0... 6 cece cere ec ce ee ceneee 331--.-] 94,580) 4,341 
Baint Peter's ...-- 6 ss ee ce eeee oe ceeeee 32... 6,095 289 
Richibucto.«....-s ee cececeeeee © coos 61 +--+] 17,282 820 
Bhediac «6... ccc cecgeceecsee coveee 19..+-| 4,301 208 
Restigouche «. 5-5... 6s seer cece ce eeee 14... 2,301 121 
Dorchester... --.-c cece cece cece ae vee 4..6- $41 
Galnt Andrew's... - cece cece ee ceeeee 175. ot 33,493} 1,543 

Total. ...-cccvesccoccvece voce 1,073-+ ++ 261,212) 11,557 





Number of plas’er vessels enterec and cleared at St. An- 
drew’s, in 1824,-—192—13,040 tons—-°)7 men. 

Value of merchandise imported in the Province in 1824, 
estimated at £600,000, 

Ditto, exported, including new vessels, estimated at 
£680,000. 

West India goods, and bread stuffs imported into the Pro- 


vince in 1824. 
Rum-- +--+ Steer eee 516,524 Gallons. 
Bugar sev eccceccecee 6,852 Cwt, 
Molasses «------>---- 169,537 Gallons. 
NR dh pevsasen avn 500 Cwt. 
Flour cece cece ce eeee 56,609 Bbls. 
Bread «.++++-+++++++ 3,260 Bbls. 


. 67,274 Bushels, 
Corn Meal, { "15 eo Bbls. 
New ships registered in the Province in 1824—83—admea- 
suring 20, 121 tons. 
Fish exported from the Province in 1824, 
28,705 Quintals of Dry Fish, 
14,135 Bbis. Pickled Fish, 
#,098 Boxes Herrings. 
Account of timber, boards, and plank, exported from the 
Province in 1824. 








Ports. |Tons of Tiwber. Boards and Plank, 
Salnt John’s coe ee ee eeler ee DVADIG se ee lee eee T1,554-- 606 
Pliragmiichs) «50s cece eel ee eee DAD BM dee ee eee ee 1,256...... 
Saint Peter’s ©. -- 6. .6e|-- 3,308 «+ sjteeeee GB.- oes 
STEED 0. 0000000000]000000 GABODs< 0. lo0000e BOR is sca8 
SP TTT EES Lee GBBO. +.) oe cee | 
Restigouche .-.-. ..-. | BOOB...) +0000. Joveces 
Dorchester ---.-sesccccjereees 1,246... 0-]ee.eee Pee 
Saint Amdrew's ..-... ++). 006+ 25,070... jrteeee 8,386..+.++ 

_ Total ee eae cerererleneees BIA BI1L.-.. [0.008 21,383 M ft. 





One word about the jurisprudence. The Court of Chan- 
cery is composed of the Governor for the time being, and 
the Governor's Council. ‘The Supreme Court is composed, 
at present, of five Judges, appointed by the Crown, as in 
Rngland, during life. This tribunal is held at Frederic. 
ton. Circuits are made in the county of St. John twice 
annually, in every other county once. The County Courts 
ere constituted of the local magistrates, and are amenable, 
by the several writs of Cvrtiorari, Error, and Habeas Cor- 
pus, to the Supreme Court. The dernier resort is to his 
Majesty in Council. Your's, &c. 

PASSAMAQUODDY. 


Literature, Criticism, Xc 
ON SPANISH LITERATURE. 


ESSAY VI. 





Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 


John the Second, son of Henry the Third, ascended the 
throne in 1407, With his reign commences the second 
age of Spanish poetry. 

The authors of that period compare the monarch’s court 
to that of Apollo. The King himself was a great favour- 
ite of the Muses, and a tolerable judge of poetic merit. 

He understood the Latin so far as to speak it with fluency: 
he delighted in the conversation of learned men, and he 
encouraged all in whom he could discern the germ of lite- 
rary talent. But notwithstanding these great qualities, 
he had the weakness to be governed by favourites. ‘This 
weakness attracted the hatred of his subjects, who carried 
their animosity so far as to assassinate, at Valladolid, Don 
Alvar de Luna, one of his intimate friends. 

We will say no more of the Marquis of Villena, who 
died about the middle of this reign, but whose literary 
career terminated at the end of the fourteenth century. 
He had the wisdom to pass his old aye in retirement and 
in silence. We will confine ourselves to the court of John 
the Second, where all the nobles were proud to imitate 
the example of their sovereign. Perez de Gusman, Lord 
of Batres, is the first who merits notice. He was both an 
historian and a poet. The printed Cuncioneros are full of 
his productions, some of which are to be found in the ma- 
nuscript of John Alfonso de Baena. He was author of a 
poem entitled, Las Sententias, y Coplas de bien vivir, 
printed at Lisbon in 1564. He published the chronicle 
of King John, and wrote, in prose, the lives of all those 
men who, in this reign, distinguished themeelves either in 
arms or in learning. This work, called Claros varones Ese 
panoles, is much esteemed. By his example Fernan del 
Pulgar wrote another, which he dedicated to Isabella, 
Queen of Castile. 

Gusman had for a contemporary the illustrious D. Inigo 
Lopez de Mendoza, Marquis of Santillana, who was born 
in 1398. This nobleman was less remarkable for the great- 
ness of his name than for his profound knowledge, and for 
his military, political, philosophical, and literary occupa- 
tions. The most considerable of his printed works is 2 book 
of proverbios, written in redondillus, for the amusement of 
King John the Second, and the instruction of his sop 
D. Henry, of Castile, who succeeded him under the name 
of Henry the Fourth. This book, like that of Sulomon, 
whom the Marquis imitated, contains the soundest lessons 
of morality and policy. ‘Fhe three following stanzas give 
:om> idea of the style and spirit of the writer. 


1. 
Hijo mio mucho amado, 
Para niientes; 
No contrastes a las gentes 
Mal su grado: 
Ama y seras amado 
Y podras 
Hazer lo que no haras 
Disamado..-..---- 


2. 
Y sen la repuesta tal 
Muy graciosa, 
No turca ni soberviosa, 
Mas honesta. 
O hijo, quan poco cuesta 
Bien hablar, 
Y sobrado amenazar 


3. 
Inquiese con gran cuydado. 
La sciencia, 
Con estudio y diligencia 
Reposado: 
Non codicies ser ledrado 
Por loor, 


TRANSLATION. 
1. My much beloved son! hear me! Use no violence to- 
wards your people. Love others, and you shall be loved. You 
will then be able to do that which it would be impossible to 
accomplish if you were hated. 
2. Let your answers be neither severe nor haughty, but 
obliging and honest. It costs little, my son, to speak with 
mildness; and proud threats are of no avail. 


3. Labour with zeal and application to acquire knowledge. 
Do not be anxious to become learned, for the sake of vanity; 
but only to know your faults, and to correct them. 

The other productions of the Marquis of Santillana are, 
—A Treatise on Favourites, called Doctrina de P: ivados 
a Poem on the Creation of the World ; another upon the 
combat between the Genoese and the Combined Fleets of 
Arragon and Navarre, in 1435; a collection of Spanish 
proverbs; and, Jastly, a very interesting Letter forming 
part of a correspondence with the Grand Constable of Por- 
tugal, D. Pedro, son of the Infant D. Pedro, Duke of 
Coimbra. The Marquis in this letter describes the then 
existing state of Spanish literature, and mentions the men 
who cultivated it. Among them were,—Fernan Perez de 
Gusman, Alfonso Alvarez de Illescas, Francisco Imperial, 
Fernan Sanchez de Talavera, D. Pedro Velaz de Gué- 
vara, Juan de Gayoso, Alfonso de Moravan, and many 
others, whose names only are now remembered. But we 
will confine ourselves to the writers of the first class, con- 
taining all those who have exercised a direct influence 
over the progress of literature. 

The work which the Marquis of Santillana had studied 
with the greatest care, and by which he had acquired that 
elevation of style and thought, that free and energetic man. 
ner with which he enriches his language. was the Divina 
Comedia of Dante, the happy effects of which we have 
already had occasion to remark. The first Castilian wri- 
ters were formed on a diligent study of this Italian poet, 
and they professed such a regard for him that they 
were called Dantistus.- The Marquis was one of the 
most zealous partizans of this school. All the illus- 
trious personages of the time, as well as the Constable 
of Portugal, were anxious to carry on a literary corres- 
pondence with him. The Imperial Library of France 
possesses several letters written by his hand. He died in 
1458, carrying with him the regret of every one who was 
acquainted either with himself or with his talents. The fa- 
mous John de Ména, of whom we shall soon speak, come. 
posed, on this occasion, a poem called Coronacion, in 
which he represents himself as having been transported to 
Parnassus, and having there seen the Muses and Virtues 
crowning the Marquis with laurels. He pays him with 
as much justice’ as elegance the several tributes of praise 
which were due to him as a philosopher, a poet, a war- 
rior, and a Christian. The first Duke of Infantado was 
son to the Marquis of Santillana. He ordered in his will 
that all the works of his father, as well as his library, 
should remain in the family as unalienable property, and 
should be preserved in the palace of Guadalaxara, where 
it is said a valuable collection of manuscripts still remains. 





MILTON'S TREATISE ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
—_— 


A posthumous Treatise on Religion, by Milton, has ree 
cently been discovered in the State Paper Office, and has 
excited much attention amongst the difcrati and theologists 
of the day. The original, which is written entirely in 
Latin, is supposed to be in the hand-writing of one of the 
t’s daughters, of whom it is recorded, that he brought 


tunate for the literature of our country that Milton found 
an smanyensis in the domestic circle of his family; for, 
as this and others of his celebrated productions were com- 
d after the loss of his sight, the rich current of his 
thoughts might not otherwise have come down to posterity. 
It appears evident that this work was intended by its 
author to be a oaagysioae publication. The ill odour 
into which the late Protector’s secretary naturally fell, 
upon the restoration of royalty, is sufficient to account for 
ilton’s reluctance to bring himself into public notice 








St. Andrew's, N. B. Junc, 1825. 
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‘kind. In the State Paper Office, it was found, tied up 


with a parcel of affidavits and documents connected wit 

the Popish Plot of Oates and the Rye-house Plot. It had 
always been said by the biographers of Milton, that a 
work upon the Christian religion had been confided by 
Milton to a Mr. Skinner, one of the bard's known familiar 
friends. Among the loose papers found tied up along 
with the treatise, or in immediate contiguity with it, was 
an original deposition of Titus Oates, signed also by Sir 
Edmund Bury Godfrey, a few days before his murder, 
containing, amongst others, the name of Skinner, as one 
of those suspected of being concerned in the plot. The 
probability, therefore, is, that this work was seized amongst 
the papers of Skinner, whose name was here set down, 
and whose supposed possession of a secret manuscript of 
Milton might have led to his falling under the suspicion 
of Government. This is the ‘* strange eventful history” 
connected with the discovery of the treatise in such odd 


company. 

This Lieorenting work has just been published—the ori- 

inal Latin, as well as the translation. The latter has 
— executed by the Rev. C. R.|Sumner, D.D. Librarian 
to his Majesty, and appears to be done with fidelity and 
elegance. It formsa thick quarto. . The basis upon which 
the author seems to have proceeded is that of establishing 
the harmony of the Scriptures, their concurrence with the 
doctrines of the Christian religion, and the consistency of 
the latter with the natural duties of the mortal state. Much 
praise isdue to Mr. Lemon, of the State Paper Office, to 
whose research the country is indebted for the discovery of 
this valuable manuscript. His subsequent inquiries have 
thrown much light upon the cause of its concealment for 
so long a period of time, which seems to have arisen from 
the cause above stated It was well known that a treatise of 
this nature had been written by Milton; and as a prose 
work, upon the subject of the Christian Religion, by the 
author of Puradise Lost, with reference to which, indeed, 
it may be regarded in the light of a companion, or com- 
mentary, by the same hand as the original, it must ever 
be regarded as a valuable and curious acquisition. 

The Preface, which is written in that serious and earnest 
tone which marks Milton’s prose works, is addressed thus: 

‘6 John Milton, to all the Churches of Christ, and to 
all who profess the Christian Faith throughout the world, 
Peace, and the Recvgnition of the Truth, and Eternal 
Salvation in God the Father, and in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The following are the concluding paragraphs of this 
preface, and show the zeal for freedom of discussion, 
which Milton more than once vindicated. 

‘¢ It has also been my object to make it appear from the 
opinions I shall be found to have advanced, whether new 
or old, of how much consequence to the Christian re. 
ligion is the liberty not only of winnowing and sifting 


every doctrine, but also of thinking and even of writing | 8 


respecting it, according to our individual faith and per- 
suasior ; an inference which will be stronger in proportion 
to the weight and importance of those opinions, or rather 
in proportion to the authority of Scripture, on the abun- 
dant testimony on which they rest. ithout this liberty, 
there is neither religion nor gospel—force alone prevails— 
by which it is disgraceful for the Christian religion to be 
supported. Without this liberty we are still enslaved, not 
indeed as formerly, under the Divine law, but what is 
worst of all, under the law of man, or to speak more 
truly, under a barbarous tyranny. But I do not expect 
from candid and judicious readers a conduct so unworthy 
of them—that, like certain unjust and foolish men, they 
should stamp with the invidious name of heretic or heresy 
whatever appears to them to differ from the received opi- 
nions, without trying the doctrine by a comparison with 
Scripture testimonies. According to their notions, to have 
branded any one at random with this opprobrious mark, is 
to have refuted him without any trouble, by a single word. 
By the simple imputation of the name of heretic, they 
think they have despatched their man at one blow. To 
men of this kind I answer, that in the time of the Apos- 
tles, ere the New Testament was written, whenever the 
charge of heresy was aj ome as aterm of reproach, that 
slone was considered as heresy which was at variance with 
their doctrine orally delivered,—and that those only were 
looked upon as heretics who, according to Rom. xvi. 17, 18, 
* caused divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine of 
the Apostles—serving not our Lord Jesus Christ, bat their 
own belly.’ By parity of reasoning, therefore, since the 
compilation of the New Testament, I maintain that no- 
thing but what is in contradiction to it can properly be 
called prope For my own part, I adhere to the Holy 
Scriptures alone—I follow no other heresy or seet. I h 


not even read any of the works of heretics, so called, 
when the mistakes of those who are reckoned for orthodox, 
and their incautious. handling, of ‘Sezi 


first taught 








ad | clearly as to be able to see through the substance, make a 
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me to agree with their opponents, whenever these op 
nents agreed with Scripture. If this be heresy, I contess 
with St. Paul, Acts xxiv. 14 ‘that after the way which 
they call heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers, 
believing all things which ure written in the law and_ the 

rophets'—to which [ add, whatever is written in the New 

estament. Any other judges or chief interpreters of the 
Christian belief, together with all implicit faith as it is 
called, I, in common with the Protestant Church, refuse 
to recognise. 

** Kor the rest, brethren, cultivate truth with brotherly 
love, judge of my present undertaking accerding to the 
admonishing of the Spirit of God—and eithey adopt my 
sentiments nor reject them, unless every doubt has been 
removed from your belief by the clear testimony of reve- 
lation. Finally, live in the faith of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Farewell.” 








SMiscellanies. 


REQUISITES FOR A GOVERNESS. 


—-_- 


COPY OF AN ADVERTISEMENT. 

«6 Wanted, immediately, a Governess to attend upon 
two young Ladies, and to superintend the Needlework of 
the Family. No one need apply who is under twenty- 
five, and who cannot teach French and Music.—Address 
to —= at the Printers’, stating qualifications.” 

COPY OF REPLY. 

Observing in the ——— Gazette an advertisement for a 
Governess to undertake the instruction of two young La- 
dies, coupled with other duties of a very analogous cha- 
racter, I have, with the utmost diffidence, summoned sut- 
ficient resolution to offer myself a candidate for the situa- 
tion, trusting the li-t of qualifications underneath will be 
an apology for my presumption, should it not entitle me 
to the enviable and happy employment. 

I have considered it best to arrange my capabilities un- 
dev :vo heads, which I will term elegancies and useful 
adornments, thereby allowing an opportunity of adding 
uny other requisite to either class which hereafter may be 
thought proper. They are as follow: 

Elegancies.-—Music :—Playing on the piano-forte, bass 
viol, violin, harp, trumpet, and Jews’ harp.-Singing, Solos, 
duets, trios, glees, and quartettos alone, an extraordinary 
power obtained in France.—The English tongue I do not 
profess to instruct; it is too common in the present day ; 
and all children derive it so naturally, (but, unfortunately. 
not always elegantly, from their mothers,) that it would be 
loss of time.—French, Italian, German, Spanish, Portu. 
uese, Dutch, Russian, and Esquimaux, I can converse 
in, and write most fluently, particularly the latter, having 
studied its beauties under the tuition of the native brought 
te E:ngland by the Arctic expedition.—Sciences :—Astro- 
nomy, Mineralogy, Botany, Conchology, Craniology, Me- 
teorology, Chronology, Metallurgy, and Mytnology; and, 
being descended from Rob Roy, possess the power of se- 
cond sight, and that predilection for Athletics which will 
be found enumerated hereafter.—-Architecture, Sculpture, 
Mechanics, Chymistry, Mathematics, Magnetism, Alge- 
bra, Optics, Logic, Rhetoric, Drawing, with Ship-build- 
ing, and Land Surveying, feeling happy the latter is in 
my power, as, for exemplification, I could undertake .a 
level of the Rail-road with the assistance of my two pupils. 
—Steam, and its relative powers, .I have studied deeply, 
and have fortunately discovered a plan of producing it, 
without either fire or water.—Agility of the Body :— 
Dancing, either on the head or feet, in all the various 
branches, Vaulting, Slack and Tight Rope Dancing, 
Horsemanship, and the power of occasionally taking the 
reins. Fencing, Leaping, Running, and Boxing having 
been my perfect delight from childhood; and had I a 
little more muscular power, to enable me to make an im- 
pression on the heads of people, should be a complete 
pugilistic wonder. 

Useful Adornments.—The Needlework of one family is 
a trifle to mes I could keep in proper order the wardrobe 
of the celebrated 10th Regiment with ease, so that every 
branch of the house, from the nearest relation to the tnost 
distant Scotch cousin, may depend upon my sharpness 
with certainty.—Cookery being an important object in 
life te those who have no soles of their own, and who are, 
consequently, to depend upon other people for foreign ex- 
traordinaries, has met my attention. I can pickle so 





trifle of a heavy body, hash a calves’ head to perfection, 





' roasting. 


Chinese.—Pharmacy, Materia Medica, and the general 
| practice of the medical profession, I am perfectly skilled 
‘an, baving practised by opening the vein of a person more 
| than once. 

Obser vutions.—I1 cannot but flatter myself that the pre- 
| ceding list, combining every thing that these elegantly 
| fantastic times may require, may be the ground-work for 
hope that your situation will be undertaken by me. 
Should, however, there be something still wanting to pre- 
vent me that pleasure, I shall for ever regret it was not in 
my power to form a part in the establishment of a person 
whose consistency was so apparent as to couple the accom 
plished Linguist in the person of the common Scamsircss. 





“FORTY DAYS RAIN AFTER ST. SWITHIN.” 
_— 
“Now, if on St. Swithin’s feast the welkin lours, 
And every penthouse streams with hasty showers, 
Twice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces drain, 
And wash the pav with i rain, 
Let no such vulgar tales debase thy mind ; 
Nor Paul nor Swithin rule the clouds and wind."—Gay. 








Mr. Howard, in his ** Climate of London,” has at. 
tempted the following explanation of this very popular 
superstition :— 

** The opinion of the people on subjects connected with 
natural history is co ly founded, in some degree, on 
fuct or experience; though, in this case, vague and incon. 
sistent conclusions are too frequently drawn from real 
premises. The notion commonly entertained on this sub. 
Ject, if put strictly to the test of experience, at any one 
station in this part of the island, will be fallacious. To 
do justice to popular observation, I may now state, that in 
& majorily of our summers, a showery period, which, with 
some latitude as to time and local circumstances, may be 
admitted to constitute daily rain for forty days, does come 
on about the time indicated by this tradition ; not that any 
long space betore is often so diy as to mark distinctly its 
commencement., 

** The tradition, it seems, took its origin from the fol- 
lowing circumstance :—Swithin, or Swithum, Bishop of 
Winchester, who died in 868, desired that he might be 
buried 1n the open churchyard, and not in the chancel of 
the minster,, as was usual with other bishops. This 
request was complied with ; but the monks, on his being 
canonized, considering it disgrz<eful for the Saint to be in 
a public cemetery, resolved to remove his body into the 
choir, which was to have been done with solemn procession, 
on the 15th of July; it rained, however, so violently for 
forty days together at this season, that the design was 
abandoned. Now, without entering into the case of the 
Bishop, who was probably a man of sense, and wished to 
set the example of a more wholesome, as well as a more 
humble mode of resigning the perishable clay to the dese 
tructive elements, I may observe, that the fuct of the 
hindrance of the ceremony by the cause related, is sufli- 
ciently authenticated by tradition, and the tradition is so 
far valuable, as it proves that the summers in this southern 
part of our island were subject a thousand years ayo to 
occasional heavy rains, in the same way as at present. 
Let : see how, in point of fact, the matter now stands. 

** In 1807 it rained with us on the day in question 
a dry time followed. .Jn 1808 it again maine on thie day, 
though but a few drops; there was much lightning in the 
west at night, yet it was nearly dry to the close of the 
lunar period at the new moon, on the 22d of this month 
epee parte having yielded only a quarter of an inch 

rain; but the next moon was ver { 
5.10 inches of rain. ee 

‘In 1818 and 1819 it was dry on the 15th, an 
dry time in each case followed. The thon, Se of the 
summers occurring betwixt 1807 and 1819 appear to come 
under the general proposition already advanced; but it 
must be observed, that in 1816, the weitest year of the 
series, the solstitial, abundance of rain belongs to the lunar 
period, ending with the moon's approach to the third quar- 
ter, on the 16th of the seventh month, in which period 
ps ~ 5. yy — — falls wholly within the forty 
ays, though it rained on twenty-tiv i 
days, gave only 2.41 inches. sea ony on t 

**I have paid no regard to the change effected i 
relative position of this so-much noted dar be the tone 
tion of the calendar, because common observation is now 
directed to the day as we find it in the almanack ; nor 
would this piece of accuracy, without greater certainty as 
to a definite commencement of this showery period in fors 








and my acquaintance bestow upon me great praise for my 
ies adorned to any pattern, not forgetting | 


mer times, have hel, us to more i 
sntheadien” ped more conclusive reasoning 
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“Le WON TEMPS VIENDRA,” SIGNED  NATHAN.”* 


_— 
Delightful hope! but tell me when 

Days of Joy will come again ? 

Tell me when, dispersed the gloom, 
Shall light return, and roses bloom ? 
When the billows cease their roar, 

And when the storm shall rave no more? 
When the clouds with chaos fled, 

Shall Hope unveil her radiant head, 
Attune her barp to Jays divine, 

And wreath anew her starry shrine? 


'« it when the race isrun, 

ind the web of life is spun, 

When in chambers of the dead 

Woe shall rest her aching head; 
When the spirit past to God, 

The frame shall moulder ‘neath the sod? 
Is it when the tempest’s breath 
Shall re-awake to second birth; 
Zion's crystal gates unbar, 
Glittering bright as morning star? 
Is it, tell me, is it then 

Fair shall bloom the rose again ? 
And hark! J hear a spirit say— 
‘Those the days, and only they, 
Days in blissful worlds to come, 
When Again shall roses bloom ; 
When upon a tranquil shore 
‘Threat the swelling surge no more; 

“s syd no more, With fear aghast, 

rhine to hide thee from the blast: 
Those the days, and only they, 
Clouds and storms shall pass away, 
And thine to prove serene repose, 
and rest thee from thy weary woes; 


Hat, oh! think not yet while here, 
Dried shall be the mourning tear, 
Night and sorrow put to fl wht, 


sud thine to prove unmixed delight; 
For, alone, beyond the tomb, 


storms are hushed, and roses bloom. 


Liver pool. 


* Vide Kaleidoscope, No. 268, vol. 6. 








THe Maturalist’s Dtarp. 





AUGUST, 1825. 
[From Times Telescope.) 
When Summer’s universal blush 
Spreads o'er the scene; when the broad woods expand 
coreen uinbrageous, and bank and bush 
ave bung with roseate wreaths, by zephyr fanned; 
panting heat lists to the cooling gush 
1 pebd springs, er marks the sportive band 
ving swallows o'er the gray lake rush; 
When sunny fruitage woos each gath'ring hand, 
Acai cu mature the year; O let the flush 
be mine, nor aught its transports hush. 
ANNA MARIA POKTER. 


aptured juy 


of an English August, which forms the ** brief Summer’ 


July. 


opening of the Spring.”” The 


the day-time as well as in the evening. 


usually enveloped. 


stance could give: of this, the great poct, so lately num. 


in the following beautiful simile: 

Her daughter, tempered with a milder ray, 
Like summer clouds, all silvery, smooth, aud fair, 

Til slowly charged with thunder, they display 
Terror to earth, and tempest to the air, 

Had held till now her soft and milky way; 
But, overwrought with passion and despair, 

The fire burst forth from her Numidian veins, 
Even as the Simeon sweeps the blasted plains. 


About the 11th of August the puffin migrates; and 
soon afterwards the swift disappears, probably winging its 
way to inore southern regions. Young broods of gold- 
finches are now seen; lapwings and linnets congregate, 
and the nuthatch chatters. 

The mountain ash, or rowan tree, now displays its 
bunches of red berries amid its elegant and light foliage, 
rivalling the flaming honours of the pyracanthus at a later 
eriod. The jessamine shows its pretty gentils and its 
ittle flowers, and diffuses its fragrant scent. : 

The geranium tribe now add to the beauty of the gar- 
den, and many pretty species also decorate our sunny 
banks; the solledonmns order, and the spurges, bearing the 
sced always elevated on the flower, are seen in great va- 
riety. The genista,-or broom, flowers in this month; and 
the common flax, with its pretty pale blue flowers. The 
sun-flower now adds its stately beauties to the garden :— 

Real faith is like the sun's fair flower 
Which, midst the clouds that shroud it, and the winds 
That wave it to and fro, and all the change 
Of air and earth and sky, doth rear its head, 
And looketh up still stedfast to its God. 
From the Spanish. 

The sweet scabious is in flower, and the common blue 
passion-flower, which flowers from June to October, may, 
jin the general dearth of flowers, be introduced to our notice 

in August. Still we may say with the poet, that although 

Summer's woodland wreath 
Is faded, yet the garden’s gay pare 
Is rich with gorgeous hues; and glorious things 
Haunt the cool stream, and flutter in the air 
| Resplendent forms.— 
| Insects now abound, and afford a never-failing souive 
, of amusement and instruction to the inquiring entomolo- 
gist. In this month, the truant school-boy 
Plucks the wings from painted butterflies, 
and carries home the papilio argus and phlaas as a prize, 
| —to him worth all the lienends of Golconda, or the gold 
and silver of Peru. 
The harvest bug (acarus ricinus ) in this and the follew- 

; ing month proves a very troublesome and disagreeable 
| insect, particularly in some of the southern counties of 
| England. The best cure for the bite is hartshorn. Flies 
| now. abound, and torment both men and animals with 





“+ mower of the months” has many times waned, | their perpetual buzzing.—-Wasps also become very trou- | 
vgain refills her horn, and Summer, with its” blesome. 


treasure of blue skies, painted flowers, merry insects, 
chirping birds, and luscious fruits, again bids the world | some measure compensated by the presence of the lady- 
be happy. And all this may, generally speaking, be said 


of these northern regions, notwithstanding the almanack- 
makers have tixed midsummer-day on the 24th of June. 
In: some years, however, we have not more than a fortnight 
of continued fine, hot weather, and which may happen | p/ryganea, or caddis-fiy. 
in any month between April and September. In 1823, 
the first 14 days of the latter month constituted the Sum- 
mer for that year; and in 1824, the warm, sunny season J i 
occurred in the beginning of June, and towards the end of } ture, boring holes in tables, chairs, bed- 
August was changeable, with gleams of heat ; 
occasionally, however, this month is cold and wet: this 
has occurred a few years since, as well as in the year 1766: 
Gray, in one of his letters, dated August 26, of that year, 
says, **the rain continued, with very short intervais, till 
the beginning of this month; and quite effaced the Sum- ; 
mer from the year: but it was owing to the bad weather | chrysalis state takes pace. 
that the whole scene was dressed in that tender emerald 
green, which one usually sees only for a fortnight in the 
poet also observes, that it 
was so cold in the June of this year, that they had fires in 


bered with the dead, has most felicitously availed himself 


For these temporary annoyances, however, we are in 


bird, and the glow-worm ; the first for its utility, and the 
* | second for the beautiful effect it produces. 

Much amusement may be derived, in this month, from 
searching for insects among the weeds thrown up in clear- 
ing ponds. Among these will be found the larve of the 


The solitary bee and the white moth are observed in this 
month ; the pitinus pectinicornis also makes its appearance, 
the larve or which are very destructive to wooden furni- 
ts, &c. The 
vapourer-moth (bombyx antiqua) may be found in this 
month. The caterpillar is studded with brush-like bunches 
of long hairs, and the curious will be repaid their trouble 
of collecting and feeding it, by the opportunity they will 
have of observing the singulat circumstances of the fe- 
males being without wings, when the change from the 


The-various kinds of grain are generally ripened in this 
month by the powerful influence of the solar ray ; and as 
every month has its peculiar beauties, so August has its 
fields of waving corn, its groups of nut-brown reapers, and 
its cheerful harvest-home. ‘The heat is sometimes intense 


If, however, ** all change be sweet,” this variety of |in this month; and while the more favoured (but not 
season and temperature must greatly enhance the pleasures 
we derive frem those bursts of sunshine,—those ‘* visits 
few and far betwecn,” of solstitial splendour, that light up, 
as it were, the grand scene of nature, and give an adven- | t t r 
titious glory to the picture, truly delightful when con- | jasmine and clématis-covered alcove, and read the poet’s 
trasted with the dark and murky gloom in which it is 
Summer clouds are doubly beautiful 
from ‘their evanescence; and, from the terrific phenomena 
in their train, possess an interest which no other circum- 


happier) patrician throws his listless length upon the loxu- 
rious sofa, and listens to the soft but melancholy murmurs 
of the harp of Avolus, the laborious peasant is exposed to 
the full glare of a noontide sun: but let us retire to our 


beautiful description of a ‘* Noon in Harvest,” in which, 
while he ** points the moral,’’ he ** adorns the tale.” 


The scorching splendours of the orb of day 
On every hill and verdant valley lay; 
The shepherd’s drove their flocks to cooling streams, 
Q’erhung with willows and wild scented flowers, 
‘hen fied to hide them from the mid-day beams, 
Seeking a shelter in sequestered bowers. 
The reapers left their fields; and every hind 
Beneath some kindly shadowing hedge reclined; 
The trembling gleaners took their children’s hands, 
Exclaiming, ‘‘Come, my sweet ones; for no more 
We'll wander up and down these fertile lands, 
Until the parching noon-tide heat is o’er.” 
But whereso’er they fied,—if ’twas within 
Some shaded spot, where light ne’er yet shone in,— 
Some abbey walls,—or ancient ruined tower,— 
Or where, perhaps, with many a device rare, 
Man’s skill had reared a thick and close-wove bower, 
The piercing beam they fled pursued them there. 
Thus man from human sight may turn and fly, 
But on him still rests God's all-seeing eye, 
Which views the fugitive where’er he roam, 
And gazes on him ’mid the noon-tide’s light, — 
Is round him in each chenging clime and home, 
And still beholds him ‘n the starless night. 
Oh! then each night, and at returning day, 
May we before His throne in meekness pray, 
That this one thought may dwell within each breast, 
That Heav’n’s eye is on us;—and where’er 
We dwell, that eye on us must ever rest; 
And may,—oh! may it rest approving there! 


Currents of the Ocean.—On Tuesday se’nnight a bottle 
was picked up by Thomas Whiteside, while fishing on the 
Horse Bank, near Lytham, containing two pieces of paper, 
with the following words writfen with a pencil: —* Sept. 
24th, 1824. Spoke the ship George in lat. 25° 16” N. and 
long. by Chronometer, 55° 30° W. all well. Capt. Talbot.” 
** Whoever finds the inclosed is requested to report it.” 











fien and sianners. 


(<7 A small portion of the following article formed the 
editorial preface to the description of the lion fight at 
Warwick in the last Mercury. We have here considerably 
| extended the commentary, and have added an excellent 
| paper on the subject from one of the London journals. 

_ FIGHT BETWEEN MR. WOMBWELL’S LION AND SIX 
| BULL DOGS. 

—_— 

| ——————"‘ Accursed sports, 

| That owe their pleasure to another’s pain.” 

| acne 

It appears that the Magistrates have not, as was hoped 
j and expected, succeeded in preventing the disgraceful 
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nd disgusting spectacle which took place at Warwick on 
uesday last. This is the more surprising, and less ex- 
usable, because the Attorney-General has given it as his 
pinion, that as the law now stands, any person wantonly 
aiming an animal, either by setting dogs at it or other- 
ise, is liable to transportation. 

Independent of the wickedness of tormenting any crea- 

te for the amusement of man, we would ask what pur- 
ose, beyond that of brutalizing the spectators, can such 

enes answer? If the combat at Warwick were intended 
an experiment in natural history, to determine the re- 
ative power and courage of the lion and the dog, the re- 
ult, in any case, would prove nothing. Hercules is said 
o have strangled serpents in his cradle; but this fabulous 
xploit is never referred to as the chef d’auvre of that 
emi-god. The lion, which was so inhumanly tortured at 
Varwick, may be regarded as the infant Hercules: he has 
hot attained, nor can he ever attain the prowess and activity 
hat distinguishes the monarch of the forest in his state of 
ature. This poor beast, born in a cage in which he can 
arcely turn himself, labouring under the effects of long 
nd unnatural restraint and diet, is brought out to face a 
back of fierce dogs, in the finest possible condition, both 
s to training and nourishment. 

The details of this brutal spectacle, which we have else- 
here recorded with pain and loathing as a blot upon the 
ational character, will not be without their use, if they 
hould stimulate the respectable part of the community to 
petition Parliament to prevent the repetition of such bestial 
pxhibitions, if the law, as it now stands, is insufficient for 
heir suppression. 

In his natural state and element, the lion is said, by 
ome travellers, to be capable of carrying off a bullock at 
ullspeed. That such an animal would, in all probability, 
ave speedily destroyed all the dogs which were let loose 
pon the poor tame lion at Warwick, we have good rea- 
on to believe, from what we have read of the lion-hunts 
in Caffraria. Near the Cape of Good Hope, a large and 
erocious species of dogs is bred and trained at the pub- 
ic expense, for the express purpose of hunting down the 
ion; but it is generally found necessary to turn loose 
wenty or thirty of such dogs upon their enemy at one 
ime; nor is it a matter of rare occurrence, that the lion 
keeps them all at bay, and effects his retreat after having 
illed several of his assailantss—Mr. Wombwell’s lion, 
during the savage struggle, was evidently distressed for 
breath ; he panted and gasped, and, if we may adopt the 
slang of the fancy, which is appropriate enough for the 
occasion, he would have failed for want of wind, whatever 
bottom he might have possessed. It could not, indeed, be 
therwise, in the nature of things;—brought up from in- 
fancy in a narrow crib, not twice his own length, he has 
been almost wholly destitute of that exercise which is 
essential to health and vigour. 

Nero is so completely tamed, from the mode of life 
which he has led from his birth, that he appears much 
more inclined to play with other animals than to tear 
them to pieces; and he seems to have acted in the late 
fight purely on the defensive, parrying the dogs and roll- 
ing over them. Had he availed himself either of his 
claws or his tecth, as might have naturally been antici- 
pated, not one of his assailants could possibly have escaped, 
as ,he would have worried them with as much euse as a 
terrier destroys rats. 

Abhorring, as we do, from our souls, such inhuman and 
abominable spectacles as that which lately disgraced War- 
wick, we could be more recou<iled to the experiment, if any 
one good consequence could be pointed out to palliate its 
enormity; but this cannot be done, nor is it even pre- 
tended. We have already obscrved that no inference, as 





























to the prowess of the lion, can be deduced from such an 
encounter, under such circumstances ; and as for the evi- 
lence it affords of the courage and perseverance of the dog, 
hat was altogether superfluous, after the horrid experi- 


what is called the game of his bull dog, actually chopped 
off its feet; in which state the poor creature contrived to 
work its way'to the bull on itsstumps. Buffon, in charac- 
terizing the dog, observes, that he possesses such blind and 
invincible courage, that he will attack the most formidable 
animals, under every circumstance of disadvantage. 
Independent of the cruelty and depravity evinced by the 
proprietor of the poor lion, and those who stimulated him 
to the act, or encouraged him by their presence, the expe- 
riment appears to have been very clumsily managed, both 
on the part of those who backed the lion and the dogs. If 
Mr. Wombwell wished his lion to be put on his mettle, he 
might have adopted a mode which would have roused him, 
if he hac a spark of brutal spirit or instinct remaining. It 
is notorious, that animals, however tame they may be, in 
general are particularly fierce, if, when they are hungry, 
any attempt is made to deprive them of their food. This 
circumstance induces us to believe, that if the keeper of 
the lion, immediately before he let slip his dogs, had 
thrown a piece of meat of a bone into the cage, it would 
have greatly enhanced that species of sport in which he 
and his brutal audience delight. 
As for the dogs, their selection does not appear to have 
been the most judicious, if the object was to inflict as much 
pain as possible upon their opponent. Much larger and 
stronger dogs than those produced at Warwick are to be 
found in England. It is a matter of notoriety in Liver- 
pool, in the recollection of hundreds of our townsmen, that 
we had once, in our possession, an English mastiff, named 
Hoche, which actually weighed six score and ten pounds, 
which is more than the collective weight of three of the 
largest dogs selected to face Nero. Our dog, which was 
equally courageous, powerful, and active, would carry a 
man on his back with great ease ; and, after he came into 
our possession, but not until then, he would suffer any 
child to play with him, and take a ride at pleasure. No 
doubt there are many such dogs in the kingdom ; and, as 
the pleasure to be derived from similar exhibitions to that 
at Warwick is to inflict as much suffering as possible, we 
are somewhat surprised that the fancy gentlemen did not 
choose the most effective instruments of torture. 
We trust that our readers will not accuse us of expatiating 
at too great length upon a subject, which is, in our opinion, 
of the utmost consequence. The moral character of the 
age is deeply concerned in checking or eradicating that 
ferocious and unchristian spirit which appears to be alarm. 
ingly on the increase in this country. Hogarth’s pencil 
was never more true to nature than in his celebrated series 
of pictures, illustrative of the progress of cruelty. His 
hero begins with tormenting dogs, cats, and inferior ani- 
mals, and ends his career by the murder of a fellow 
creature. ° 
It is with pleasure we have to observe, that a portion of 
the public press has been laudably employed in the repro- 
bation of the late fight; although we regret to add, that 
there are also journalists of great talent and influence who 
have not expressed upon the pecasion that detestation 
which every man of correct taste and moral feeling ought 
to regard the infliction of wanton torture upon any of 
God’s creatures. 
To the credit of the Society of Friends, which is ever 
foremost in good works, we learn that the following hu- 
mane protest, against the Warwick fight, was presented 
by one of the members of that community : 
**T have heard, with a great degree of horror, of an 
intended fight between a lion that has long been exhi- 
bited by thee, consequently has been long under thy 
protection, and six bull dogs. I seem impelled to write 
to thee on the subject, and to entreat thee, I believe in 
Christian love, that whatever may be thy hope of gain b 
this very cruel, and very disgrace“ul exhibition, thou wilt 
not proceed. Recollect that they are God’s creatures, 
and we are informed, in the Holy Scriptures, that not 
even a sparrow falls to the ground without his notice; and 
as this very shocking scene must be to gratify a spirit of 





ment of: that bloody and detestable ru ffian, who, to prove | 


cruelty, as well as a spirit of gambling, for it is reported 


the contest, it must be marked with Divine displeasure, 
Depend on it that the Almighty will avenge the suiterings 
of his tormented creatures on theif tormentors ; for al- 
though he is a God of love, he is also a God of justice, 
and I believe that no deed of cruelty bas ever passed un- 
punished. Allow me to ask thee bow thou wilt endure 
to see the noble animal thou hast so long protected, and 
which has been in part the means of supplying thee with the 
means of life, mangled and bleeding betore thee? It is un- 
manly; it is mean and cowardly to torment any thing that 
cannot defend itself—that cannot speak to tell its pains and 
sufterings—that cannot ask for mercy. Oh! spare a poor 
lion the pangs of such a death as may, perhaps, be his.— 
Save him from being torn to pieces; have pity on the dogs 
that may as likely be torn by him. Spare the horrid 
spectacle ; spare thyself, the suffering that I fear will 
reach thee, if thou persist. Show a noble example ot 
humanity. Whoever has persuaded thee to expose thy 
lion to the chance of being torn to pieces, or of tearing 
other animals, are far beneath the brutes they torment— 
are unworthy the name of men, unworthy of being ranked 
among rational creatures. Suffer thyself to be entreated 
fur thy own sake; whatever thou mayest gain by chis 
disgraceful exhibition, will, I fear, prove like a canker- 
worm among the rest of thy substance. ‘The writer of this 
most earnestly entreats thee to refrain from the intended 
evil, and to protect the animals in thy possession from all 
unnecessary suffering. The practice of benevolence will 
afford thee more true comfort than the possession of thou- 
sands. Recommend the practice of benevclence to others ; 
and always remember that he who gave life did not give it 
to be * the sport of cruel man,’ and that he will assuredly 
call man to account for his conduct towards his dumb crea- 
tures. Remember, also, that 
* Cowards are cruel; but the brave 
Love mercy, and delight to save.’ 

‘* With sincere desire for the preservation of thy honour, 
as a man of humanity, and for thy happiness and welfare 
every way, I remain thy friend, *S. HOARE.” 

In conclusion, we have to express our apprehensions 
that another brutal scene, similar to that we have been 
deploring, has been suffered to take place at Warwick on 
Saturday evening. The following paragraph on the sub- 
ject is copied from the Birmingham Chronicle: 

* Another Lion Fight.—George Wombwell has the 
honour of announcing that his fine lion Wallace is matched 
to fight six dogs, two ata time, for One Hundred Sove- 
reigns a-side, with Mr. Edwards, Lumber-street, Liver- 
pool, on Saturday evening next, the 30th of July, 1825, at 
seven o’clock, in the Factory yard, Warwick. Three of 
the dogs engaged in the fight with Nero will be employed 
on this occasion.—Admittance, One Sovereign, Half-a- 
Sovereign, and Five Shillings back seats.” 

If this second outrage upon humanity and decency be 
permitted, it will be an indelible stain upon the character 
of a supine magistracy. which tolerated, and an unfeeling 
rabble which participated in, so execrable a violation of 
the laws of God and of man. tr 


The following interesting and well-written article is 
very creditable to the Sunday Times, from which we have 
transcribed it : 

** The Magistrates in several parts of the country are now 
doing their duty promptly, and we hope to see prize-tight- 
ing, and the gangs of ruffians who compose the funcy, at 
length put down by law. No question can exist as to 
such assemblies being riotous and illegal, and that every 
magistrate is bound to disperse them, and arrest the lead- 
ing rioters. Magistrates, by their office and commission, 
are ** Keepers of the Peace ;” in the statute of 18th Kd- 
ward III. which is one of the first concerning their insti- 
tution, they are so described ; in writs of certivrari the 
same character is generally given to them; they are le. 
gally termed Justiciarii Domini Regis ad Pacem Conser- 
vandam. ‘The ancient statute of 13th Henry LV. declares, 
‘That if any riot, assembly, or rout of people against 
the law be made, the Justices of the Peace, and the Sheriff’ 
or Under-Sheriff shall come, with the power of the county, 
if need be, and arrest them.” And the 4th sec. of the 
same act declares, ‘* That the Justices of the Peace, 
dwelling nighest in the county where such riot, assembly, 
or rout shall be, shall do execution of this statute, every 
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convictions within the last week have taken place on prose- 
cultion of Mayistrates, one at the Worcester Assizes, and the 
other at the Essex Quarter Sessions, of six individuals en- 
gaged in prize-fighting : and, if the law was as promptly 
executed in other instances, we should hear no more ot 
these ruffian gangs. ‘1’o assert that savage exhibitions of 
this character keep up the spirit of the people is ridiculous, 
The French are, individually, as brave as any people in 
the world ; yet prize-fighting, throughout France, is un- 
known. The Germans make as determined soldiers as 
any in Europe; but they know nothing of the fancy. In 
Ireland, among a race proverbially high-spirited, the bru- 
tal sport is seldom witnessed, though a few low Irishmen 
hang on the London Ring. The haunts of this crew are 
scenes of profligate debauchery. It is a school of vice; a 
hot-bed of villany and ruin! A score or more of bullies 
ate maintained in drunken sloth, by subcription purses, 
and sparring days at the Fives Court, who would other. 
wise turn to some honest trade. Every bravo, like a pick- 
pocket, has an ** alias’ or two to his name, descriptive of 
his figure, or his feats. One was **the Game Chicken;” 
another, ** the Black Diamond; a thi:d ** the Birming- 
ham Youth ;” a fourth, fool's retainer, ** White Headed 
Bob.” Like the burglars and conveyancers of the 
Old Bailey, they have a flash vocabulary, peculiar to 
themselves. They are known as ‘* Milling Coves,” 
** Swells,” and ** Prime Gnes ;” knocking the teeth down 
the throat, is ** serving an ejectment on the ivory ;" 
getting his victim’s neck under a bruizer’s arm, and beat. 
ing his features to a mummy, is ** putting his head in 
Chancery ;"” a knock-down blow is ** a Floorer;"’ and 
drawing the blood in torrents, is merely ** letting the 
Claret flow.” Every prize match is attended by a carrion 
crew of villains. [t is a signal to the whole host of light- 
fingered gentry. ‘Two or three dupes are generally pro- 
minent, and plundered—for a ** good cross” is always 
more profitable than a ** cross buttock.” Far from en- 
couraging a manly, fearless spirit in the country, these 
exhibitions only nourish a cold-bleoded ferocity: two 
pugilists are pitted, without passion or enmity; after 
stripping, or ** peeling,” as the flash phrase is, they 
shake hands, and then deliberately try to beat each other's 
brains out. But the deep degradation lies with those of a 
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aid—Claudius fell by their rapicrs, and his assassin, Milo, 
| walked the streets of the city under their protection, in 
‘impunity. But have we not seen the worst ruffians of the 
ring brought in dozens into our theatres, and peaceable 
citizens subjected to their viulence? The ferocious com- 


among the Romans, and prepared both prators and peo- 
ple for those appalling scenes, when the first martyrs were 
flung defenceless before wild beasts, and the same spirit 
is now rapidly gaining ground in this country. The 
Olympic games of Greece were of a different character, 
consecrated equally by religion and heroism ; they were 
revived hy Hercules in honour of Jupiter, and the Priest- 
esses of the neighbouring temple of Ceres always attended. 
The athletic exercises of these games produced those un- 
rivalled forms of masculine beauty, which the chisels of 
Phidias and Praxiteles sculptured, and which attained 
perfection under ‘that delightful clime. The victor who 
received the prize at these games conferred his name on 
the Olympiad, and the fame of his exploits resounded 
through all Greece. Their contests were for glory, those 
of our prize fighters for sordid gain; there is no parallel 
between them; one was a scene of unmixed heroism, the 
other is a display of brutal calculation. To crown our 
national character, a lion fight is advertised to take place 
in some cays; three ferocious mastiffs are to be slipped on 
atame lion, in his cage, subdued by bondage from his in- 
fancy, and thousands are expected to witness this ferocious, 
cowardly butchery. We confidently trust the magistrates 
will interpose and prevent this display of abominable cruel- 
iy. To suffer a mob to collect and see a noble animal tor- 
tured and mangled in this way, would be a disgrace to the 
feelings and justice of the country. The barbarous Com- 
modus degraded the Imperial Purple, by placing the club 
and lion's hide among the ensigns of sovereignty. But even 
his sports were of a less cruel character; he appeared in 
the Amphitheatre to display his skill: a panther was let 
loose, and the Imperial Archer waited till he had leaped 
on the back of a trembling malefactor; in the same instant 
the shaft flew—the beast dropped dead—and the man re- 
mained unhurt. The doors of the Amphitheatre disgorged 
at once a hundred lions, and a hundred darts from the 
unerring hand of Commodus laid them dead, as they ran 





higher rank, who support and encourage these ruffians. 
There is always some right honourable or honourable 
dupe, or gambler, with his led captain at his side, who is | 
tie backer and trainer of the bully of the day; he sports | 
his money on the battle, seleets the colours of his man, 
and attends him with ribbons flying to the ground. 
One youthful aspirant of this kind is a precious example 
of such association—/e is now a plucked pigeon, with 
scarcely a pen feather remaining; his fortune was | 
squandered and his cellars emptied on the gentlemen of 
the fancy, and if he has only common luck he may, 
probably, finish his career by diiving a mail coach himself. 
The Yeomen of England were distinguished by their 
sturdy determined spirit long before prize-fighting was 
known. The brutal innovation has done nothing for the 
national character but to degrade it in the eyes of foreign 
nations, and it cannot be extinguished too soon. It is 
melancholy to see how contagion of this sort spreads; we 
hed a fatal example of its effects but a few months since, 
st EKwn. Two boys of bigh rank, and scarce come to 
puberty, were matched against each other, with bottle- 
holders, and quantitics of brandy were poured down their 
throate. One lost his life in the encounter, and was snatched 
from all the hopes of his afflicted family. Thebarbarouscon- 
tests of the Roman Amphitheatre are constantly mentioned 
by historians with horror. The sanguinary Romans com- 
pelled their captives to appear as gladiators in the arena, 
and fed them on succulent herbs, that at every wound the 
blood might flow more freciy. But is not the boxer of our 
day studiously trained for the ring, and fed for weeks on 
raw beefeteaks ? The conspirators of Rome had bands of 
gladiators to back their worst attempts. Cataline had them 





round. bim—Cwsar’s murderers held the capital by their 


raping round the arena. But we are improving on Roman 
manners, and adopting their worst brutality, without equal 
skill to relieve it.—-We hope to see all degrading exhibi- 
tions, such as now stain the national character, speedily 
and effectually suppressed by the constitutional arm of the 
law. Justice and humanity loudly demand the decisive 
effort of redemption. 
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THE SPANIARDS IN DENMARK. 
A COMEDY, IN THREE DAYS, 











(Continued from our last.) 
SECOND DAY. 
ScENE I. The Apartment of Madame de Coulanges in 
the Three Crowns. 
Enter MADAME DE TouRVILLE and MADAME DE 
COULANGES. 

Madame de Tourville. What a simpleton you are.— 
Here are all your ideas turned topsy-turvy, because you 
have seen him play the diver. What a mighty fine thing 
it is to know how to swim, after one has been taught. 
And yet a carp could still show him some new tricks. 

Madame de Coulanges. But for a man of whom he 
knew nothing. And the people of the house say the shore 
is so dangerous ! 

Madame de Tourviile. Well, even somhe can swim. 
He is a man of courage, and that is all—but what affair is 
that of yours? Come make me your report. 

Madame de Couianges. 1 have nothing to tell you. 

Madame de Tourvitle. Do you know that I am tempted 
to believe that you are smitten with this little olive- 
coloured officer, who swims like aduck? Your head is 


Madame de Coulanges. A conspiracy !—=Truly these are 
discoveries you are continually making. 

Madame de Tourville. And much better is it to discover 
them where they are not, than not to find out any at all, 
Do you not know that there is always a recompence, bee 
sides the fixed salary, fur each new plot that is brought to 
light? Tell me, did you not remark that the half. 
drowned sailor wore a cambric shirt ? 

: — de Coulanges. And what is there extraordinary 
in that ? 
_ Madame de Tourville. What is there extraordinary in 
it? Come, come! it is quite clear your wits are gone. 
A cambric shirt with a frill. Must I repeat it to youma 
cambric shirt, eh! It is the thread of a frightful conspi- 
racy ; there is enough in that to ruin twenty persons. 
eee de Cuulunges. What profound penetration you 
ave 

_Madame de Tourville. And you, what profound stue 
pidity! What, you cannot see at half a glance that this 
man is either a Swedish, a Russian, or an English spy ? 
Nay, it is certain that he is English, for, if [ mistake not, 
his ry is of English cambric.—Does this appear clear 
to you 

Mudame de Conlanges. Clear! 

_Muadume de Tourville. Hear me. He had besides in 
his waiscoat one button different from the others, which 
bore the figure of an anchor—so that it is certain he comes 
from an English vessel. 

Muadume de Coulanges. But all sailors have buttons of 
the same kind. 

Muadume de Tourville. Wonocent creature that you are ! 
And portraits hung about their necks. How comical our 
little Aid-de-camp was. with his portrait of a woman.—= 
Faith, he played his part well; he is a shrewd spark, and 
counterfeited indifference to the life. And our worthy 
General! who instantly pocketed the box, before one 
could scarcely get a glimpse at it. 

Madame de Coulunges. There may be much mystery 
under all this; but I shall certainly not go and tire them 
with a tale of buttons, and cumbric shirts, and such like 
bayatelles. Jt would be the sure way of getting myself 
instantly recalled. 

Madame de Tourville. Bagatelles! bagatelles! Oh! 
Eliza—in affairs of this kind, nothing, however trifling, 
should be disregarded. Strange as it may appear, it was 
a roasted pullet that led me to the discovery of General 
Pichegru’s place of concealment; and, without boasting, 
that brought me no little honour, not to talk of the profit. 
The circumstance was as follows:—It was in the time of 
your father, Captain Leblanc,—he had come back from 
the army, and was full of money, so that we lived right 
well, and kept a good fire in the house. One day, then, 
on going to order a roast fowl, the poulterer said to me, 
** Good God ! Madam, I am so sorry, Sut I have just sold 
the last I had.” I, who knew the whole neighbourhood, 
wished to learn to whom, and I asked him who bought it. 
He told me; It was Mr. Such-a-one, and added, * he 
cockers himself up finely ; for the last three days he has 
had a fowl every day for dinner.” Nota bene, it was 
exactly three days since we had lost all traces of General 
‘Pichegru. I turned all this in my head, and said to my- 
sel'—Zounds, neighbour, your appetite has come back to 
you,—you have got the hungry worm. The next morne 
ing I returned and chose u brace of partridges, which were 
not yet roasted, remark, that I might, while they were 
doing, keep my poulterer chattering. Soon after in comes 


beautiful bird upon my faith! ** Ah,” I said to him, 
** Mr. Such-a-one, you have an excellent appetite—there 
is enough there for two for a whole week.” He, giving a 
wink ot the eye, said—** The fact is, that I have a couple 
of appetites.” A Frenchman would sooner be hanged 
than miss a bon-mot. I stole a look at him—he turned 
away, took up his bird and was off. This was sufficient,. 
for I was certain that he-knew General Pichegru. I had 
my man soon whipped up; and, for a handsome reward, 
he delivered, safe and sound, my General; and I got six 
thousand francs for my part in the affuir. 

Madame de Coulaiges. Oh, you are au fait at these 
things ; but I have no talent for divining. 

Madame de Tourville. Do as you think proper—it is 
our own concern—for my part, f coh my hands of the 
usiness. If another should get the reward, or the state 
suffer, it will be no fault of mine. 

Madame de Coulanges. Folly! This Don Juan has. 
the air of a —— 

Madame de Tourville. Shall 1 tell you what he has the 
air of? He has the air of a man who loves women; and 
if you were of my mind, you would eat your provender 
out of two mangers: this Colonel, who is moreover ® 





turned, my dear. You have seen nothing—while I at the 
first glance have discovered a conspiracy. 


Marquis, though nothing is said about it, his servants.tell- 
me is rolling in riches. 
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Madame de Coulanges. Good God ! low fatigued I am 
I have not been able to close my eyes the whole of the | 

ight. H 
t “Madame de Tourville. He has a look as libertine as that | 
of asacristan. Ab, my dear girl, if I had been as hand. | 
some as you, I should not be now where I am, and yet, } 
if you had me not along with you in your missions, what 
would you do? I must divide myself in four, be here, 
there, and every where, to bring game to Mademoiselle, 
who has only the trouble of stooping to take it, and say 
thank you, for the moncy it produces. 

Madame de Coulanges. |Lronically.] To say nothing of 
the honour. 

Madame de Tourville. Bah, bah! Why should we 
trouble our heads about that, when birds of much finer 
feathers do dirtier work. 

Enter a WatT1nG Matrp. 

Madame. Colonel Don Juan Diaz wishes to know if he 

ay be permitted to see you, Ladies ? 

Madame de Tourville. Certainly. There is the advan- 

ge of being pretty. She need not give herself any trou- 
ble; it is only to show herself, and they run after her. 

£nter Don Juan. 

Dow Juan._Pardon me, Ladies. I present myself before 
you, having no other claim tothe favour than that of being 
vour neighbour. I have tuken the liberty of coming to 
inquire, whether your health has not suffered from the 

ene you witnessed yesterday, Madam. | 70 Madame de 

oulanges. | 

Madame de Coulanges. 1 was certainly very much 
agitated. But yet never did I experience a more agree- 

ble emotion. 

Madame de Tourville | Aside.| Well said. | Aloud.] Be 
good enough, Sir, to take a chair. 

Madame de Coulanges. You, 1 hope, Sir, find no ill 

fects; and the poor man whom you saved ? 

Don Juan. He is quite fresh and sturdy, and already 
talks of renewing his herring hunting. But, Madam, 

‘ou appear still to be indisposed ! How much I reproach 
yself for having brought the drowning man into your 
presence $ but in the confusion— 

Madame de Coulanges. After having seen you brave 
death! But at present I am quite well. 

Madame de Tourville | Aside.| She .plays passion mar- 

ellously! | Aloud.] You do not tell us how you find 
yourself after the imprudence you committed. Ah! 
young man! young man! but this is the way with you ail! 

Madame de Coulanges | Aside to her mother.| All? 

Don Juan. The truth is, that I passed a most agreeable 
night, delighted to have taken a salt water bath this season. 

Madame de Tourville. My daughter has never ceased 
talking of your courage. She was alarmed lest you should 
have taken a serious cold. 

Don Juan. I am quite proud at having caused her to 
hink of me. But we military are proof against cold 


baths. 
Madame de Tourville. You have —, Sir, in the 


ourse of your campaigning, met with my sons, two officers 
of the greatest promise ? The elder, General Tourville, 
nd the younger, Colonel Augustus de Tourville. 

Don Juan. 1 am ashamed to say, that I now hear these 
names for the first time; but I scarcely ever read the 
bulletins. 

Madame de Tourville. Ah, you are right; they talk of 
othing but blood. Ah! Mr. Diaz, I very much fear 
my sons will be sent into Spain, which would be a subject 
fno little grief to us, for it is a most unjust war. 

Don Juan, instead of replying, plays with his sash.] 
‘adame de Coulanges. I think you told me that you 
esided for some time at Seville ? 

Don Juan. Sufficiently long to bring away a most grate- 
ul impression of that noble city andvits inhabitants. But 
ou, Madam, with the exception of their complexion, a 
ittle or 0 of the Moresco tint, recal to my mind all the 
harms of the ladies of Sevilie. 

Madame de Tourville. It is at Seville that your Junta 
its? Ah! they are sturdy, brave fellows; Romans of 
he time of Julius Cesar, 

Madame de Coulanges. Colonel, you are no doubt a 
Nusician. In your capacity of Spaniard, you of course 
now how to play the guitar. I should like to put your 

ent to the proof, if I were not afraid of troubling you. 

Don Juan. Ah, Madam, how could any thing which 

nds to amuse you, trouble me? But modesty apart, I 

y play the guitar well enough to give a serenade in 

of need, or accompany the simple Spanish ballads. 

‘ou, Madam, as a French woman, can only be pleased 

th grand Opera airs. 

Madame de Coulanges. You mistake altogether; your 

intive melodies please me much more than that music 

thout character, which it is so much the fashion to ”" 





Madame de Tourville. Your music drives me away— | 


excuse me, Mr. Diaz.—[ Aside to her daughter.| The ov- 
casion is a fine one—take advantage of it. — [| Gues out. 
Don Juan. Since you like our Spanish ballads, will you 
be obliging enough to sing one for me ? 
Madame de Coulanges. But it may probably give you 
the maladie du pays. 
Don Juan, Fortunately the performer will counteract ! 
the effect of the music. 
Madame de Coulanges. Here is a collection of ballads, 
choose one. ‘ 
Dou Juan. This one, judging from its title, should be 
an old ballad. 
Madame de Coulanges. { Aside.] Alas! what a choice! 
Don Juan. A Christian Knight in love with a Moresco 
lady—that is a favourite subject with our early poets. 
| Madame de Coulanges sings, and Don Juan accom- 
panies her on the guitar. 
BALLAD. 
My Don Alvaro di Luna 
Was a Knight of glorious meed, 
And Zawora was his birth-place; 
Aguilon his haughty steed— 
And his sword was named Steel-cleaver; 
It had seen more Moslems bleed 
Than the beads upon my chaplet. 
Never Knight by valiant deed 
Had surpass'd him; and in duel 
And in battle twas decreed 
He should ever be the conqueror— 
He the conqueror was indeed. 


But two beaming eyes subdued him— 
Zobeida’s beaming eyes— 

Cordoéva's Alcaldes’ daughter— 
Cordova, the great and wise. 

In the fields he left his courser, 

To the ground his sword he flung; 
His guitar he seized, and swiftly 

On a sable mule he sprung— 

On a sable mule, white-footed, 

And with love upon his tongue, 
Hurried to his Zobeida; 

And these simple words he sung: 

O, love thee—mount behind me— 
To Zamora—maiden young! 


Softly sighed his Zobeida— 
Noble Knight—I love thee—Yes! 
With a perfect love I love thee; 
But wilt thou my God confess? 
For my holy God is Allah— 
Thine is Christ !—In her distress 
Soon the Moorish maid will perish, 
For she cannot love thee less, 
And her heart is wounded sorely; 
Thou canst not the maiden bless, 
For she is a Moorish maiden, 
Thou a Christian ! 

Silently, 
On his sable mule he mounted, 
To Zamora hastened he— 
That Zamora was his country, 
Where in deeds of charity 
All his wealth he seatter’d round him. 
Thousand, thousand blessings be 
On the meek and pious Friar, 
Who in peace and purity 
Honour’d long Inigo’s convent— 
Where he slumbers tranquilly, 
Where he died, the broken-hearted, 
Odorous in sanctity ; 
For he loved a Moorish maiden, 
And a Christian Knight was he. 

Madame de Coulanges |Sorrowfully.] Well! what do 
you think of it ? 

Don Juan, Charming! divinely sung!—I wish they 
would make a law in Spain, forbidding all madmen to 
become Monks, except those who have run mad from love. 
This would serve to diminish the number of convents 3 
and if there still remained any, that cause of seclusion 
would give foreigners a good idea of us. 

Madame de Coulanges. What do you think of the 
words ? 

Don Juan. They are like those of all our ancient bal- 
lads. Such were the absurd manners of the gooc old 
times. This Alvar de Luna was a pitiiul animal! Eh, 
—’s lifee Why did not he turn Mussulman instead of 
Monk ? 

Madame de Coulanges. Al! there are obstacles that 
separate for ever some persons, though made to love one 
another. ‘ 

Don Juan. How is that? difference of religion or nation ? 





Madame de Conlunges. There may be many others. 

Don Jaan, What are they ? 

Madame de Conlanges. For instance — 

Don Juan. Well! Cannot you find an example ?—Ah! 
tell me, Madam, would you find it inpassible te re 
your country, and follow a husband who adored you ? 

Madame de Contanges. On the contrary, it would be 
my duty asa wife. But— 

Don Juan | Warmly.| But— 

Madame de Conlanges. U shail not marry again [forcing 
@ smile], the condition of a widow is so agreeable. 

Don Juan | Aside.| The devil take the ballad ! 

Madame de Coulanges. Shall we have more music ? 

Don Juan. 1 should dread to fatigue you ; besides, my 





| visit has been already too long. 


Madame de Coulanges. tt will be always with the great- 
est pleasure that—but—| Aside.] What shall f say to him 
to prevent him from thus coming to throw himself into 
the nets spread for him ? 

Enter a Wattine Marn. 
— The Marquis de la Romana wishes to see you, 
ir. 

Don Juan. My General before all other considerations. 
These are the principles of Don Alvar. Will you permit 
me, Madam ? [Kisses Madame de Coulanges’ hand, and 

soul, 
er Madame de Coulavges [To her Maid.| Come and un- 
lace me—I am suffocating. | Lveunt. 


Scene II. The Sea Shore. 
Down Juan, Watnis, and Satrors, in a boat at the 

— of the slagemA sentinel pacing before the inn 

00T. 

Wallis. See, the sloop is nearing us. They have hung 
a lantern to the mast head. 

Don Juan. 1 see it glimmering like a glow-worm, about 
a league from us. 

Wallis. You have not yet got a sailor’s eye. They are 
much closer than you think. In an hour I shall land you 
here again, and all will be settled. Lads, have you put 
enough of linen about your oars ? 

Suilor. That's soon done; they shall make no more 
noise than the paddle of a duck. 

Wallis. While passing before the mole, and the bat- 
tery, lie down upon your oars; and if they should bail 
us, be sure to make no answer. 

Don Juan. There is no danger of that. Every night 
the smugylers pass before the watch towers and the coast, 
without being perceived. 

[4 window opens,and Madame de Coulanges appears at 
the balcony of the inn.} 

Don Juan. Hat 

Wallis [In a low voice.] Somebody is watching us— 
push off. 

Don Juan [Ina low voice.] Fear nothing ; who could 
recognise us in this trim ?—[{ 70 the sentinel.] You will be 
still on guard when J return ? 

Sentinel. Yes, Colonel. 

Madame de Coulanges |Singing without seeing them.] 

“ For she is a Moorish maiden, 
“ Thou a Christian.” 

Don Juan. To the devil with the burthen of that song! 

Wallis | To the Sailors.|] Quick, quick ; this is. rather 
an awkward place. 

Madame de Coulanges. Even the freshness of evening 
cannot allay the flame that burns me—| Perceiving Don 
Juan.| Ha! who are these men ? 

Wallis. Thunder and blood, Colonel! what are you 
doing planted there, under that balcony, like a may-pole. 
By G—! there is some one coming from this side to cut 
off our retreat. Hush! not a word. 

MsDAME DE TOURVILLE enters, 
‘ WairtinG Map. 
. Madame de Coulungcs. Whoever you be—go away from 
ence: 

Madame de Tourville, Ah, my God! Here are men 
marauding about the inn. Luckily the sentinel is here to 
protect us—and my daughter out upon the balcony—| She 
approaches the boat.} 

Wallis. Halt there! We are smugglers—do not dis- 
cover us, and you shall have some tobacco for nothing. 

Madame de Tourville |Guing nearer.) Ah! my good 
fellows, if you have any f should like to buy some. 

Wallis. it shall be sent to you—but come no nearer 
push off—give me the rudder. — | Te bout rows away.) 

Madame de Tourville. 1 should know that voice—and 
this person muffled up terthe eyes in his cloak—and the 
sentinel who does not call vut the guard. This is all very 
singular, but I shall come to the bottom of it. Let us, 
go in. They go into the inn. 

[To be continued.} 
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[SEK A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. ] | 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—TI had the pleasure of seeing myself in print in 
your last number, which, I assure you, gratified me very 
much, though it made me laugh heartily to read myself, 
which I scarcely did before. Believe me, you would not 
suspect ine of being such a preacher, if you knew me, for 
I aim a very merry old woman. But in your note you call 
me your ** fair correspondent ;"’ that is enough to put me 
in good humour, for though ‘old age, that ill layer-up 
of beauty, can do no more spoil upon my face,” yet have 
I enough of the fuir sex about me to be no way displeased 
ata bit of flattery. Now, what subject shall I write upon 
that will please you ? you are averse to politics, and therein 
you show your sense; ‘tis only when the blood of a wild 
Irishwoman boils over with a sense of oppresson that I 
would touch on such a theme. Will Dublin theatricals 
yield You any amusement? if 60, I could drop you an 
odd line now and then on that subject. Apropos to the 
theatre :—the great Sir Walter Scott honoured it with his 
presence on Saturday night last; the house was crowded, 
as our manager, Mr. Abbot, who has won ‘* golden 
opinions” here, took care that the great man’s intention 
of being present should not be kept a very profound se- 
cretthrough thetown. The audience paid no attention to the 
performance, though Shakspeare’s beautiful comedy of 
** Much ado about Nothing” was right well supported. 
We have a matchless Dogberry here, who, I am sure, 
must have studied some of our Dublin magistrates, or he 
never could have himself ** written down an ass’’ so na- 
turally. Mr. Abbot, who is a gentleman and an actor in 
every thing he undertakes, played Benedict, and your 
Miss Foote was the Beatrice; yet, spite of all this at- 
traction, the audience turned its back on the stage, and 
every eye beamed with gratitude and dolight on the box 
where Sir Walter Scott, author of Waverley, &c. sat. 
Unfortanately he was placed in a box under the galleries, 
which, T assure you, would not answer Paddy, who feels 
genius allied to him, no matter what country may pro- 
duce it. The noise became tremendous, the pit and boxes 
cheering Sir Walter, and the galleries shouting to have 
him out in the stage-box, that they might gratify their 
eyes by looking athim. The play went on without one 
syllable being heard. At length Mr. Abbot appeared, 
und ‘begged to know the cause of the disturbance.” 
The answer was unanimously“ Sir Walter Scott,” ** Sir 
Walter Scott.” This whimsical reply set alla laughing. Sir 
Walter made a short speech expressive of his feelings at 
so kind and undeserved a reception; and peace being 
with much difliculty restored, the performers were allowed 
to proceed, 

It have a most inexpressible dislike to see this kind of 
homage paid from man to man, when there is no claim to 
it but high birth, or murdering by wholesale, or some 
such distinction ; but, when that homage is due by man to 
a superior man, made superior by God, then, indeed, as 
jn the present case, would I be the first to join in it with en- 
thusiasm. I fear there must be something little in the mind 
of Walter Scott, or he never would have suffered him- 
self to have been degraded by knighthood. He could com- 
mand tides that no Auman power could bestow on him. 
Could the author of Waverley, &c. derive any thing like 
honour from the addition of ** Sir,”’ to his name ? Would 
Byron bave accepted of such a favour? I trust that if our 
own Moore was threatened with knighthood he would know 


es } 
jiow to refuse it; not that I think heisin much danger of such | = 
thing. Uf your London knights resemble, in any way, 


knighted for, except it were for their stupidity, which is | 
the only quality they possess a larger share of than their 
fellows; Knights, ** dubb’d with unhack’d rapier, and on 
carpet consideration !”” And to hear Walter Scott Sir’d in 
such company! But I have spent many a delightful hour 
reading him, and could forgive him any thing but the 
** Sir.”"—Your Miss Foote is doing wonders here: one of 
those birds of passage who feather their nests well here 
and carry all away. I only know of one instance of a public 
performer living among us, and spending not only what he 
makes here, but every where, with us, and that is Charles, 
the Ventriloquist, who spends his money like an, Irishman 
among us, and we will not forget him for it. When any 
thing worth while happens, or the humour comes on me, 
you shall hear from me again. 
Yours, &c. 
OLD MAID OF ERIN. 
Dublin, July 21, 1825. 











‘The Beauties, of Chess. 


‘6 Ludimus effigiem belli” .......00+0.VIDAs 
SOLUTION I. TO GAME LV. 
1. w. Queen......B—8)4 
B—8 


*b. King ...... 


w. Bishop ...D—64 
b. King .00...C—=8 OF. be King 0. A—8 





3. w. Castle... ..C—74 
b. King ...... B—8: 
4. w. Castle ......C—64 
(by discovery) 

b. King ......A—8 
5. w. Knight ...C—7}4 
b. King ......B—8 
6. w. Knight ...B—5)4 

(by discovery) 
b. King ......A—8 
7. w. Castle......A—74 
MATE. 


would checkmate at C 7. 


checkmate at B 6. 


_—_>— 
; [No. Lvr.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in eight moves. 


3. w. Knight ...C—74 
b. King .....B—8 
4. w. Knight ...D—5}4 
(by discovery) 
+b. King ......C—8 
5. w. Castle......C—=7)4 
b. King ......B—8 
6. w. Castle......C—=6)4 
(by discovery) 
b. King ......A—8 
7. w. Knight ...B—6)4 
Marte. 


* If the black knight took the queen, the white, knight 


t If the black king moved to A 8, the white knight would 


sere nerorecorerererecere 


Black. 
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Relaxation.—During one of the late sultry days, a gen- 


our Dublin knights, you will not be surprised at these | tleman asked his friend if he would accompany him to the 
opinions; and, from what I see of your 
sume acquiremepts seen to make a Knight there as here 
We have chem sprouting up behind every counter here: 
upothecaries’ boys, mbbon-weavers, and Heaven knows 
what; and so human being can guess what they were 


Sir W. Curtis, the | Floating Bath tora dip? To which the other replied, 


' ss You'll excuse me, but I have just read in the papers 
that that Bath contributes much to the relaxation of the 

| public; and, egad. I’m relaxed enough already in all con- 

; science. As the Parisians elegantly say, ‘Je suis tout 
eau.’ ” 





Antidote.—A provincial journalist recommends common 
ink as a remedy always at hand for the extirpation of 
poison taken into the human body, or the bite of a dog, 
Some time since, Monsieur Toussant Navier, the King’s 
physician at Versailles, discovered that ink, mixed with 
soap water, taken inwardly, or rubbed on the outward 
wound of the bite, did net, in any instance where tried, 
fail to effect a cure.—For our own parts, we should prefer 
our chance of the hydrophobia, with all its imputed hor. 
rors, to a dose of soap suds and ink, or Day and Martin’s 
blacking. 


A Cat with two Faces.—A correspondent has sent us 
from Runcorn, for inspection, a kitten, with two faces, 
mouths, tongues, &c. The head is not exactly double, 
but, as it were, about two-thirds of two heads joined to. 
core leaving a cleft or hollow down the common fore- 

ead and face. The mouths are distinct, and apart, and 
appear to have possessed the usual functions of that organ, 
This curiosity of nature was kittened at West Neston, on 
Thursday se’nnight, and lived, upon milk, till the Sunday 
following, when it died.—Mercury. 


A dificult Job.—The London steam-washing company, 
in their advertisement for a confidential servant, among 
other qualifications, state that *‘ he must be enabled to 
manage a number of women!’ We hope the ladies will 
not deem us rude, if we affirm that the man must have a 
bold heart who undertakes the situation. 











Amongst the many gigantic projects on which the Ame- 
ricans are employed, is the Grand State Road, which, when 
executed, will form a continuous uninterrupted highway 
of 8300 miles in extent, through the territories of the 
a States and the Mexican Republic, to the city of 

exico. 











METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 























(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
‘Thermo-| Uhermo- | extreme | State of 
Barometer. | meter 8| meter | during e Remarks. 
moruing.| noon. Night. | Wind. 
July 
20 |30 20) 71 O| 77 0} 65 O| S.E. |Fair. 
21 | 30 19) 65 O| 71 0] 63 20 E._ /|Fair. 
22 ;30 0; 60 O| 64 20} 55 20) N.W. |Fair. 
23 | 29 91} 61 0} 63 20) 57 O|N.N.E. |Fair. 
24/30 10| 58 O|} 64 O| 58 20/N.N.W. r. 
25 | 30 20} 61 20) 64 20] 56 0O/W.N.W.|Fair. 
26 | 30 24) 63 6} 68 O}] 59 O f -|Fair. 








Co Correspondents. 

Sin WALTER Scott.—Our fair correspondent from Dublin ap- 
pears to think the extraordinary reception of Sir Walter 
Scott in Dublin a matter of course, the necessary result of 
his popularity, arising from the universal diffusion and ad- 
miration of his works; the lady might have said the works 
imputed to him; for if Sir Walter Scott, after all, should 
not be the actual writer of Waverley and its successors, he 
may hereafter be very fairly charged with strutting in bor, 
rowed plumes; as, we fancy, that few of the worthy baro- 
net’s warmest admirers will be bo]d enough to pretend, that, 
independent of what are called the Scotch Novels, Sir Wal- 
ter ever produced any work which would entitle him to 
the honour ofa public ovation, even from the warm-hearted 
natives of Ireland. Independent, we repeat it, of the 
Scotch Novels, there is not one of his works, either in prose 
or verse, which is not decidedly inferior to others which 
could be named, the authors of which never received any 
public honours. 

Tue SpaNniarps IN DeNMARK.—In order to get on as fast as 
possible with this favourite modern comedy, we have this 
week suspended our icaldepartment, ‘The Spaniards 
im Denmark” is of considerable length, and we shall not be 
able to conclude it before this day fortnight, beyond which 
period, however, it shall not be prolonged, as we ae 
anxious to commence vur reprint of Gibbon’s Essay on the 











Study of Literature, promised in our announcement of the 
probable contents of our sixth volume. 

The Story of Yamma shall have a place in the next Kaleidoscor 

Music.—We shall take the earliest opportunity to look over 
the songs with which we have been favoured, viz.—‘ As 
peaceful,” ‘* It was a form,” &c. and “Auld Rob Morris.” 

Nathan's favour shall be inserted next week. 

The Athcist shall appear in our next; in the meantime, we 
will thank the transcriber to revise the first line of the 
second verse, which is incorrect as he has copied it. It is4 
foot deficient in the measure. Thelineis * 

‘Oh! he might say, void his mind.” 
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